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Research and the Journal 
of Retailing 


Norris A. Brisco 


ETAIL stores have had a phenome- 

nal development during the past 
quarter of a century. The growth of the 
gigantic establishments found in every 
city has been so rapid that in many cases 
they, like Topsy, simply grew. It has 
been only during the past few years that 
any attention has been given to the study 


of the principles retailing 


methods. 


The problems of a large retail store 
are even more intricate than those of a 
factory representing the same _invest- 
ment. Just as in manufacturing, the 
old methods of solution are no longer 
satisfactory. Accurate knowledge must 
take the place of clever guessing as the 
basis of judgment. Facts must be care- 
fully tested, standardized, classified and 
made available for use in making deci- 
sions. In other words, science must be- 
come the hand-maid of the store execu- 
tive in solving his complex problems. 


Retailing calls for brains, not crude 
but trained and disciplined. It seeks 
thought, not haphazard but concentrated 
and effective. It demands knowledge, 
not gathered at random but carefully 
organized. The trained and carefully 
developed mind is one of the most valu- 
able assets in retailing. It will become 
daily more serviceable and valuable be- 
cause retailing is becoming more and 
more scientific. The scientific method 
has accomplished wonders in manufac- 
turing, eventually it will perform won- 
ders in solving the problems of our store 
executives. 

The great need in retailing is re- 
search. This has as its goal the applica- 
tion of scientific principles and scientific 
method to the problems of the store. 
Research has not as yet gathered a large 
volume of facts nor has it fully formu- 
lated its working principles. Its aim, 


however, already more or less clearly 


defined is to plan intelligently all the 
activities that have to do with a store, 
so that merchandising, meen: ad- 
vertising, and selling may be run by 
scientific method. 

A key to better retailing is control. 
Control in its various phases depends 
upon careful gathering of facts, their 
keen analysis and their proper interpre- 
tation. It results from a close study of 
retailing facts by careful and compre- 
hensive methods for the purpose of dis- 
covering rules of procedure or action, de- 
termining the best merchandising and 
operating practices, and formulating 
sound and wise policies. All this de- 
mands a mind that is thoughtful, logi- 
cal, clear and patient in seeking for facts. 
There : is no easy way tc better retail- 
ing methods. Hard mental effort, un- 
tiring energy, concentration, logical rea- 
soning, a keen sense of relative values, 
a sympathetic knowledge of human re- 
lationships and an honest desire to know 
the truth are essential factors in apply- 
ing the scientific method to the problems 
that arise almost daily in every store. 
But where these are present they lead to 
more intelligent and more successful re- 
tailing. 

The horizon in present retailing is 
not today but tomorrow. The applica- 
tion of scientific method requires us to 
look into the future. The successful 
store executive must, as it were, turn 
prophet and try to forcast from past 
experience and from present tendencies 
the changes that are coming. The pro- 
gressive store executive must be pre- 
pared to meet the changes that tomor- 
row will surely bring forth and that will 
surely affect his store. He will take a 
greater interest in business problems, 
possess a better spirit in retailing prac- 
tice and his work will be no longer mere 
routine and guess work. 


| 


A truly scientific study of retailing 
gives a mastery of undeilying principles, 
together with the reasons for and the 
methods of applying thein. Knowledge 
of retailing facts is in large measure 
valueless until that knowledge has been 
changed into the workable knowledge of 
practice and of policy. Scientific prin- 
ciples as applied to retailing are of no 
value unless they can be used. Better 
retailing has as its goal not only the 
careful gathering of facts, but the deduc- 
ing from them certain principles which 
“at be applied in solving retailing prob- 


ems. 

The knowledge that is of the greatest 
service in retailing ccnnot be gained 
from experience alone. The executive 
has his mind occupied in performing his 
duties as efficiently as possible. He has 
not the opportunity of learning from 
others on the job. But every man may 
learn by inquiry what others have dis- 
covered to be successful principles and 


practices and what they have found un- 


sound. The executive who makes such 
knowledge his own has secured for his 
use the ideas, the successes, and the fail- 
ures of executives who have preceded 
him. Organized retailing knowledge so 
valuable to the store executive is simply 
the systematic summary of the lessons 
that business has taught hundreds of «ble 
executives. Too many of our store 
executives fail to realize the value of this 
organized knowledge. They do not 
study the experience of others; having 
their own experience, they think that is 
sufficient. But there must be a new 
vision for the successful executive of the 


’ future, a vision that regards study and 


searching for ideas as a part of his daily 
life. There is needed a new belief in 
organized retailing knowledge and a 
broader viewpoint of one’s job and its 
setting in the organization. It is told 
of Douglas Fairbanks that when a young 
man he went to Richard Mansfield and 
told him that he wanted to be an actor, 
and asked for advice. Mr. Mansfield 
told him to go home and “develop him- 
self.” “I you want to be successful,” 
said Mansfield, “and are thrown into the 
world of big things, with men who have 
preceded you in other fields of endeavor, 
you must be able to speak their lan- 


guage 


The executive’ who depends on his 
own experience alone may reach success, 
but in this busy age it will take him a 
long time. President Lowell well states 
the case: “The primitive way of learning 
the mystery, which in some cases has 
continued until a recent period, was 
apprenticeship. The aspirant for the 
bar began by copying letters, the future 
physician by rollir.; pills. But eventu- 
ally men came to see that professional 
knowledge was based upon principles 
which could be learned much more rap- 
idly and more thoroughly by academic 
study than by the kind of apprentice 
work that required neither the knowl- 
edge nor the skill of the practitioner.” 
The executive must read books, periodi- 
cals, and trade papers, and if he wishes 
to increase his chances of making good 
in this era of ever increasing competi- 
tion he must ever be a student. The 
merchandise manager of the basement 
department of one of the large depart- 
ment stores said that every day he found 
more need of study. The man, who is 
a Harvard graduate, declared that the 
success of the future retailing executive 
is bound to depend in large measure 
upon his vision, his thoroughness in 
gathering ideas, and his ability to apply 
them to his own daily business life. 


The fundamental principle of the new 
retailing is the principle of research. 
Retailing facts must be organized on a 
sound and dependable basis. The store 
executive needs to know more about his 
work both in detail and in general. 
This is the work of research. The 
merchant must make research possible. 
Merchandise associations should give 
more attention to it. It is the greatest 
necessity so that retailing may approach 
a scientific basis and store executives 
may be able to approach their problems 
with scientific certainty of results. The 
Journal of Retailing aims to be a medi- 
um for fact analysis. It will endeavor 
to present in a simple and clear way 
the interpretations of retailing facts care- 
fully collected and keenly analyzed. 
The editorial board hope to be able to 
be of assistance in the movement to 
apply scientific method to retailing 
problems. 
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Is Higher Education an Asset 
to Retailing? 


Austin S. DonALDSON 


HERE is no doubt that retailing 

had a bad start. Such phrases as 
“Caveat Emptor,” “Let the buyer be- 
ware,” and similar expressions with 
which retailing has been identified for 
centuries have not in the least helped 
its cause. 

Up to a few years ago, even econo- 
mists felt that the middleman, or re- 
tailer in this case, was a usurer or profi- 
teer, one who benefited by exherting an 
additional profit in the distribution of 
merchandise. The suspicion which was 
cast in olden times on retailing followed 
it until very recently. Even those who 
worked in large department stores felt 
that they were engaged in a vocation 
which was unilignified and unprofes- 


sional ; a vocation with which they were 
ashamed to be identified. 


The old belief has today been broken 
down among those who understand. 
Today, retail distribution is considered 
not only a legitimate occupation, but one 
which serves the needs of the consumer 
more satisfactorily and, in most cases, 
more economically than does direct dis- 
gu by the manufacturer or pro- 

ucer. 


Nevertheless, a bad reputation is dif- 
ficult to overcome. For this reason it 
was no easy matter for the retailer to 
secure the services of men and women 
who were fitted well enough to do some 
other kind of work. Even those mer- 
chants who were above the usual retailing 
standard could not secure and retain the 
services of a higher type of executive, 
therefore, it was impossible to attract 
and retain a better type of person for 
rank and file jobs. In order to raise 
the standard of an organization it is 
first necessary to raise the standard of 
its executives. Second-rate executives 
cannot develop or hold first-grade 
subordinates. Such executives either 


depress their rank and file to their own 
level or their subordinates simply leave 
them. This rule is invariable. 


The facts that supervision was not 
of high grade, that rules and regula- 
tions were ultra severe, that working 
conditions were unfavorable, salaries 
low, and hours long, made rank and 
file jobs in retailing less desirable than 
othe: jobs. These conditions deterred 
the desired type of people from even 
applying for such positions. Only the 
individual who could not qualify for 
other work chose retailing. 


Why was it that these objections were 
not promptly met, so that the retail en- 
vironment would at least equal or bet- 
ter the conditions in occupations of simi- 
lar importance? The answer is that the 
proprietors themselves lacked vision and 
sensitiveness. They themselves were 
still under the influence of the ancient 
belief that retailing was not a dignified 
calling and did not require the standards 
which were considered essential and 
necessary in other vocations. These pro- 
prietors may have shouted the praises 
of their vocation, but down deep in their 
hearts they felt the influence of cen- 
turies of adverse criticism. They lacked 
understanding. They were educated to 
endure this stigma. They sought no 
remedy for existing conditions; they 
simply accepted them. Their own sons 
and daughters were often urged to 
enter more dignified callings. 

The department store became a prob- 
lem as competition increased. Its size 
and complexity forced the adoption of 
scientific methods in order that it might 
survive. Scientific methods required 
highly trained men and women, and it 
was soon found that the supply of these 
was wanting. The was in ex- 
cess of the supply, causing a bidding 
back and forth between stores. This 
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process simply raised the salaries of a 
few supposedly big men, but did not 
improve matters. It did not increase 
the number of trained executives. The 
situation, although now greatly relieved, 
is by no means cured. Those who some 
score of years ago attempted to alter the 
situation did some very conscientious 
work but, unfortunately, tackled the 
problem from the wrong angle. They 
gave time and money most liberally to 
the training of the rank and file, but 
absolutely disregarded the development 
of executives. They expected to raise 
the standard of an organization by rais- 
ing the standard of its subordinates. 
They overlooked the fact that the execu- 
tives were the key to the situation. 

The solution of this problem was first 
approached when department stores 
called upon their best trained men and 
women to pass their knowledge along to 
their assistants, and their assistants to 
do the same to the next in rank. At 
first this was done in an unsystematic 
way without apparent success. Later on, 
content courses were developed in the 
larger and more progressive stores. 
This method improved both the instruct- 
ing executives and the young men and 
women who were being instructed ; but it 
was not a quick means of inducing men 
and women of higher education and 
culture to enter the field, not only as 
training directors but as buyers and 
managers. Therefore, other plans were 
devised by those who labored to lift re- 
tailing out of the trade class and give it 
a professional standing. 

Progressive stores began to take col- 
lege men and women, and men and 
women of equivalent education and cul- 
ture, into their organizations in a man- 
ner similar to the so called “Student 
Course Method” in vogue in many 
manufacturing establishments for the 
last twenty years. This plan for devel- 
oping executive material in retail estab- 
lishments was called “Flying Squadron 
Training,” “Resource Group Training,” 
or “Special Squad Training.” It must 
be admitted that stores failed in this ef- 
fort because of the old idea that the de- 
parment store was not the type of busi- 
ness that could absorb educated and cul- 
tured men and women with higher ideals 
and aspirations. Most proprietors did 
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not realize that the educated man could 
absorb the intricacies of his business more 
rapidly than the man he was accustomed 
to deal with. The educated man, con- 
trary to the proprietor’s belief, was 
willing to do even heavy manual or rou- 
tine work to attain his end; but he was 
not content to be left in such work 
so long that his mind became stagnant. 
The organizations that have failed to 
make this plan work have placed these 
young men and women in “blind alley” 
jobs and have abandoned them. The 
aggressive ones, of course, left; the more 
retiring, credible ones stagnated and be- 
came useless both to themselves and to 
their organizations. 

However, more persistent pioneers 
in the field closed their ears to the ob- 
jections hatched to discourage the con- 
tinuance of this plan. They called con- 
ferences of their executives and adopted 
training schedules which would satisfy 
the man in training, and at the same 
time would obtain quicker results for 
the organization. Their plans took into 
consideration the speed with which the 
educated man or woman could gain an 
intimate knowledge of retailing. They 
provided for his ability to analyze and 
classify business methods. Experience 
with this plan of training showed, con- 
trary to the belief of most retailers, that 
the changes which were made in these 
schedules tended to shorten the traif- 
ing period instead of to increase it. 
They also arranged to charge the salaries 
of the members of the training group to 
a general fund, thus eliminating the ob- 
jection of department managers to pay- 
ing the salaries to men and women who 
were with them only during a period of 
training for the purpose of acquiring 
certain experience and knowledge. Un- 
der this plan, department managers 
were more than glad to have training 
squad members assigned to them, since 
thus they received their services free. 
Adjustments such as this many times de- 
termine whether a plan will work or not. 

Five years ago, the more progressive 
merchants of New York City, Brooklyn 
and Newark, proved their confidence in 
educated men and women when they 
provided a means, through the New 
York University School of Retailing, 
to give specialized training that would 
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prepare the students not only to work in 
the stores, but also to teach Retailing 
in the school system of the whole United 
States. These merchants donated over 
$100,000 to the cause during the first 
five years and have agreed to contribute 
for another five-year period. Even 
merchants outside of the Metropolitan 
District have seen the benefits of this 
method to dignify retailing and are con- 
tributing financially and morally. 


The students of the Day Division of 
the New York University School of 
Retailing attend classes in the Univer- 
sity during the morning hours, and are 
paid to work in the stores during the 
afternoon. On all university holidays 
they are full time employes of the con- 
tributing stores. While the students 
are in the stores they follow a schedule 
which takes them from department to 
department, and which gives them an 
intimate knowledge of the business meth- 
ods of the store, and enables them to 
make an application of the book knowl- 
edge which they acquire during the 
morning hours. 


The method of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing has success- 
fully produced merchandise managers, 
store managers, advertising managers, 
buyers, directors of personnel, and teach- 
ers. In fact, today there are graduates 
of this School doing every type of re- 
tailing work. This in itself proves the 
success of the plan and its scope. 


Besides creating a reservoir of future 
executives of the right type, these train- 
ing plans contribute to the retail organi- 
zations other advantages as by-products. 
Since the schedules call for actual work 
in the many departments of the store 
in order to acquaint those in training 
with the many divisions of work, the 
man in training is thrown in contact 
with the worker, whose responsibility 


it is to teach the work to the student.: 


This forces the worker to understand 
more thoroughly his own job and its 
relation to other jobs. If the worker 
is required to do this often, he is kept 
thinking about his job and very fre- 


quently i is able to improve it, especially 
since he is being quizzed by the man 
in training as to the reasons for per- 
forming it this way or that. This con- 
tact dignifies the job in the mind of 
the worker, and thus dignifies him. Do 
not young men and women imitate the 
collegiate styles in dress and manner? 
This contact in the stores has done both 
of these things and even more; it has im- 
proved the choice of words, pronuncia- 
tion, and quality of voice of the person 
on the job. Imitation is a great 
teacher. 


The first evidence of the influence 
of one group upon another is noticed 
in style of dress and hair, posture and 
in catchy phrases. Phrases that are used 
frequen‘ly, such as “Thanks a lot,” and 
many other more correct usages of the 
English language, are heard in use by 
the rank and file at every turn. Even 
their infiections and mannerisms are col- 
legiate. In departments where there are 
a greater proportion of highly educated 
people their influence on the others is 
proportionately greater. In other words, 
the more contacts of this nature that can 


‘be created, the faster the organization 


will reach the form desired. Not for 
one moment do I wish to be misunder- 
stood as fostering the peculiarities of 
speech and dress of the college student; 
the point that I wish to make is that 
while the imitating group will absorb 
the catchy, showy things first, they will 
absorb the more fundamental things 
eventually. 


There is no doubt that retailing is 
greatly indebted for its position of dig- 
nity today to its recognition by the 
university and school systems of the 
country. Education has done for re- 
tailing in the last ten years what all 
other means have failed to do for many 
prior centuries. 


Today, New York University offers 
the degree of master of science in re- 
tailing. A master’s degree to the store- 
keeper. Retailitig has become a profes- 
sion. A higher education has become an 
asset to retailing. 
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Playing the Spotlight oz 
the Ancient, Gentle 
Art of Selling 


Rosert M. BarNneEtTr 


OST in the mazes of the gigantic 
store systems of today—dogging the 
wide trail left by great merchant princes 
of yesterday—we are apt to lose the per- 
spective on the swaddling days of our 
profession. 


So it is with a real thrill that we 
encounter some scattered references to 
the fine art of selling, while browsing 
through the pages of some rare old racon- 
teur of things long ago and far away. 
It has much the same effect as when we 
meet a person who has travelled much, 
but who has, by accident, stopped at a 
place we know. It creates, as it were, 
a common background of experience— 
a point of conversational departure other 
than the much mistreated weather. 


To any who care to ferret out a bit 


of the history of our common metier— 
Selling—we can cordially recommend a 
reading of Herodotus and Thucydides. 
(In translation, of course, unless you are 
by way of being a classic scholar of 
sorts.) True, Thucydides will not prove 
so fruitful a field as Herodotus, but when 
he touches on the subject it is usually 
to tell of how the sellers of food aided 
in the strategy or conduct of war. 


For instance—ana we shall cite only 
one case for lack of time and space— 
there are others for the finding—in one 
of the battles of Syracuse in B. C. 413, 
the Syracusans found themselves hard put 
to it to best the Athenians on the 
water. 


Athens, you will recall, had been for 
years the mistress of the seas—Athe- 
nians seemed gifted with the knack of 
manoeuvering the ancient men-of-war 
with a neatness which far outdid the 
best efforts of the Syracusans. But what 
the Syracusans lacked in native ability, 
they, perforce, replaced with consistent 
brain-work—study of ruses whereby 


they could meet the Athenian fleet on 
more even terms. 

Now, among the Syracusan fleet was 
one who—but let Thucydides tell the 
story in his own words: 

“The next day the Syracusans began 
operations at an earlier hour, but with 
the same plan of attack by land and sea. 
A great part of the day the rivals spent 
as before, confronting and skirmishing 
with each other; until at last Ariston, 
son of Pyrrhicus, a Corinthian, the 
ablest helmsman in the Syracusan serv- 
ice, persuaded their naval commanders 
to send to the officials in the city and tell 
them to move the sale market as quickly 
as they could down to sea, and oblige 
every one to bring whatever eatables he 
had and sell them there, thus enabling 
the commanders to land the crews and 
dine at once close to the ships, and short- 
ly afterwards, the selfsame day, to at- 
tack the Athenians again when they were 
not expecting it.” 

Ah, those were the grand old fighting 
days—time out for lunch, an’ every- 
thing! 

It sounds like treason to suggest this 
—but, one wonders if these patriotic 
Syracusan merchants anticipated the 
practice of patriotic retailers during our 
own late unpleasantness, and doubled 
the prices for the benefit of the hard 
fighting soldiery! 


Incidentally, the Syracusans caught 
the Athenians with the’r mouths full of 
food, and won the scrap immediately 
after dessert. 

Now to quote a quaint vignette of 
selling methods in a still earlier day, as 
told by our old gossip, Herodotus. This 
bit alone is enough to tell us a para- 
dox—the world “do move” at a great 
pace, and there is nothing new under 
the sun. 


“The Carthaginians also relate the 
following: There is a country in Libya, 
and a nation, beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, which they are wont to visit, 
where they no sooner arrive but forth- 
with they unlade their wares, and, hav- 
ing disposed of them after an orderly 
fashion along the beach, leave them, and 
returning aboard their ships, raise a 
great smoke.” 

Here unquestionably we have an early 
foreshadowing of counter display, stock 


keeping, and—shades of Lucky Strike— _ 


a primitive anticipation of our most ad- 
= form of advertising, Sky Writ- 
ing 

But to continue with Herodotus: 

“The natives, when they see the smoke, 
come down to the shore, and, laying out 
to view so much gold as they think the 
worth of the wares, withdraw to a dis- 
tance. The Carthaginians upon this 
come ashore and look. If they think 
the gold enough, they take it and go 


their way; but if it does not seem to 
them sufficient, they go aboard ship once 
more, and wait patiently. Then the 
others approach and add to their gold, 
till the Carthaginians are content. 
Neither party deals unfairly by the 
other; for they themselves never touch 
the gold till it comes up to the worth of 
their goods, nor do the natives ever 
carry off the goods till the gold is taken 
away.” 

The italics are our own. Surely this 
anticipates the recent codes of retailing 
ethics which we hear noised about; and, 


- mayhap this is an approximation of the 


famous one-price system, which one of 
our late merchant leaders claims to have 
originated | 

Surely, if ever, those were the famous 
“good old days” of retailing. How do 


you suppose that system would work if 


tried today, say at Union Square! It 
would be worth the watching. 


EDITORIAL 


HIS is the first issue of the Jour- 

nal of Retailing, a magazine de- 
voted to the professionalizing of retail- 
ing. Retailing is one of the most funda- 
mental of occupations and is worthy of 
the dignity of the professions. Accord- 
ingly, the Journal will appeal to a wide 
class of readers—to all interested in 
scientific and ethical retailing. 

Besides articles written by successful 
executives in the field, there will be the 
four following departments, each edited 
by an expert in his line. 

Accounting and Control—Theodore 
L. Blanke, Director, Accounting and 


Control. Controllers’ Congress of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
Merchandising—James L. Fri, Assis- 
tant Professor of Merchandising, New 
York University School of Retailing. 

Advertising and Commercial Art— 
Eugene Beaupre, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, James McCreery & Co., New 
York. 

Personnel—Mary P. John, Director 
of Training, The Hecht Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Under these department headings will 
be included brief news items of general 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting and Control 


The Retail Method of Inventory 


TueoporE L. BLANKE 


OULD it be to your advantage 

as a retailer to use a simple system 
of merchandise stock control that will 
protect your business profits economi- 
cally, accurately, and conservatively, and 
without any additional cost to you—in 
fact, at a very substantial saving? The 
retail inventory method will do all of 
this and more. 

That the system is practical and satis- 
factory is no longer doubted by mer- 
chants generally. Almost without excep- 
tion, it is being used today by the larger 
department stores, dry goods and spe- 
cialty houses from north to south, and 
from coast to coast. It has never been 
discarded, so far as numerous inquiries 
can determine, by any store in which 
the system was properly installed. This 
is truly a very remarkable record. 

Longfellow said, “In character, in 
manner, and in all things, the supreme 
excellence is simplicity.” Simplicity is 
the foundation upon which the retail 
system is built. Its simplicity enables 
one large New York City store to 
save more than half a million dollars a 
year as compared to their previous sys- 
tem. A mid-western store claims its sav- 
ings in operating expenses are annually 
two hundred thousand dollars; many 
other stores might be quoted with pro- 
portionate savings. Such savings as 
these are not the exception but the rule. 

And how are these savings effected? 
This story will permit but a very brief 
summary. ‘The very expensive task of 
coding all cost prices, marking them on 
the price tickets, and at inventory time 
entering these on the inventory sheets, 
with the necessity of then decoding these 
thousands and thousands of items, quick- 
ly and accurately, costs time and money. 
One might very properly question the 
accuracy of the costs after having suf- 
fered these many manipulations. Under 


the retail method only the selling price 
used need be recorded on the price tag. 
Once the system is functioning, the in- 
ventories may readily be taken at any 
time—weekly, monthly, semi-annually 
or annually—by any one, checked by 
anyone and all coding and decoding elim- 
inated. Is not this a very desirable sim- 
plification? With it such a large store 
as the R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., of New 
York City, with its more than $56,000,- 
ooo sales volume takes its complete in- 
ventory in a few hours on an evening 
after the store closes. 

Examining the system as to accuracy, 
it is found that its accuracy depends 
upon the simple process of addition and 
subtraction to arrive at the book inven- 
tories and not upon guesses or opin- 
ions. The retail selling prices are plain- 
ly recorded on the price tickets and it 
only requires one to copy these exact 
figures onto the inventory sheet. Be- 
cause this personal factor in estimating 
cost values has been eliminated, it en- 
ables one store to compare its figures 
with other stores and determine its own 
efficiency. Under other systems of stock 
taking the buyer may be either over 
optimistic or over conservative, and rare- 
ly will all departments be evaluated 
alike. Inasmuch as the merchandise in 
stock is worth only a certain percentage 
of its selling price, it should be so val- 
ued for inventory and profit and loss 
purposes. Furthermore, all of the essen- 
tial figures used in making the various 
calculations in the retail system tie in 
and are controlled by the accounts on 
the general ledger. 

In this manner, the general books 
gain control over the stock investment, 
purchases, mark-ups, mark-downs, in- 


ventory shortages, errors in accounting 
for merchandise, and what is most im- 
portant of all, the net profit. The 
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merchandise placed in stock must be so 
marked that it will cover not only the 
losses due to mark-downs and inven- 
tory shrinkages, operating and merchan- 
dise costs, but a fair net profit as well. 
Without being able to determine defi- 
nitely and at desirable periodic inter- 
vals, what these items are, it is impossi- 
ble to maintain che proper control. 
Present business methods require that 
this information be compiled weekly in 
the larger stores, and at least monthly in 
the smaller establishments. At what tre- 
mendous handicap stores must operate 
under, who have this information only at 
the close of the year, and then only 
in part and i::accurately, with insufh- 


cient details for proper analysis, as com- 
pared with stores using such a system. 
May it not properly be likened to the 
man locking the stable after the horse 
is stolen as it is too late at the close of 
the year to correct the factors that result 
in a profit or a lose for the store. 

The actual operation of the system 
has been very definitely outlined by rul- 
ings and regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment, and by the Controllers’ Con- 
gress of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in its Standard Method of 
Accounting for Retail Stores. 

The following formula illustrates the 
necessary calculations involved to con- 
form with these requirements. 


RETAIL INVENTORY METHODS 
The Government's Requirements are met by the following Formula: 


1. Opening Inventory (lines 9 and 11 pre- 


3. Freight, Express and Cartage, Inward .. 
4- Additional Mark-Ups, less additional 

Mark-Up Cancellations .............. 


5. Total of Inventory, Plus Additions ...... 


7. Mark-Downs, less Mark-Down Cancella- 


CIOMB 


9. Resultant Retail Inventory (Retail Inven- 


tory on line 5, column 2, minus item 8) 
10. Calculation of Cost Percentage: 


(a) Total Percentage .......... 100% 


(b) Percentage of M.U. (line s, 


(c) si ag of Cost (a minus 


13. Gross Cost of Merchandise Sold (differ- 


ence between Cost Inventories on lines 


14. Gross Margin on Merchandise Sold 
difference between 

15. Net Sales on line 6, column 2, and 
16. Gross Cost of Merchandise Sold on line 


Proof: Average Mark-Up (line 5, column 4 


(1) (2) (3) 
Cost Retail Mark-Up Mark-Up 
54000 36000 407% 
98800 152000 53200 35% 
153720 244000 90280 37% 
100000 


86940 
51060 


100000 100.0096 


Less: Cost of Mark-Downs (line 7, column 4) .............--ceeeeeees 3.78% 
Percentage of Gross Margin (line 14, column 4) ............2.-0seeeeeeee 33.22% 


Cost 43.78% 
| $8. Total Retail Deduction (sum of items 6 
over 
id rare- 
aluated % 
\dise in 
centage 
so val-_ 11. Cost Inventory (item 10 (c) applied to 
» ensen 12. Resultant Mark-Up (item 9 minus item 
| tie in 
books 33220 33.22% 
stment, 
ns, in- 
ounting 66780 66.78% 
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To start the retail inventory method, 
the opening inventory for each depart- 
ment must be taken at both cost and 
retail, and subsequent purchases added 
at cost and retail, together with the 
transfers of merchandise from other de- 
partments, all of which must be record- 
ed in permanent form by departments. 
The record of purchases must show the 
firm name, date of invoice, invoice cost 
and retail sales, stock, etc. Under no 
circumstances will arbitrary standard 
percentages of purchase mark-up be al- 
lowed in the determination of the “cost” 
or “cost or market” value of retail in- 
ventories; but such percentages must be 
the purchase mark-up percentage dis- 
closed by the department records of the 
fiscal year for which the return is made. 
According to the Commissioner’s ruling 
the percentage of purchase mark-up must 
be arrived at by dividing the total mark- 
up, which is defined as being the dif- 
ference between: 

COST: Inventory at the beginning 

of the period 
Purchases at cost 
Transportation 
and 

RETAIL: Inventory at sales price 

Purchases at sales price 
by the total (not net) retail value. In 
other words, mark-downs cannot be de- 
ducted from the retail value and the 
purchases must be for the whole period 
for which the return is being made. 
This means that the mark-up perceritage 
should not be calculated on a month-to- 
month basis, but the whole year’s pur- 
chases are to be added to the inventory 
at the beginning of the year. Atten- 
tion should also be called to the fact that 
the percentage must be arrived at by 
departments. 


The inventory for each department, 
either physical or book figures, priced 
at the selling prices, is reduced to aver- 
age cost by deducting the percentage of 
such accumulated mark-up percentage. 


Changes in the original retail prices 
at which the merchandise is marked 
should be recorded on special forms. If 
an increase in the original price, such 
a form should provide complete informa- 
tion by items of the increase, reference 
being made to the original invoice, if 


possible, and the reason for the increase 
fully explained. All such revisions of 
prices must be approved by the buyer 
of the department and merchandise man- 
ager or other responsible official, and 
filed for future reference. ‘The entry 
must be made on the department pur- 
chase books or set up in the accumulated 
records of the department. 


The same forms that are used to 
record increases in the original selling 
prices should not be used for reporting 
mark-downs, or mark-down cancella- 
tions. Such increases in retail should 
not be confused with increases in retail — 
prices taken as a correction or cancella- 
tion of a mark-down, these latter being 
in effect offsets of prior mark-downs and 
must be so recorded. 


All goods on hand must be taken © 
into consideration at the retail prices 
marked and offered to the public, and 
under no circumstances will a store be 
allowed to depreciate its stock in any 
other way. It is therefore not permissi- 
ble to deduct any arbitrary percentage 
at the close of the year from the physical 
inventory: to provide for depreciation. 
Inasmuch as the gross margin of mer- 
chandising profit is immediately reduced 
by the cost value of the mark-downs 
taken, as is demonstrated in the above 
formula, the management is provided 
with an accurate valuation of the stock 
on hand at any time. 


So that profits will not be overstated — 
for any one month or months of the year, 
it is desirable to provide a reserve ac- 
count by setting aside a certain percent- 
age of each month’s sales, say 2 per cent., 
charging this amount to the cost of 
sales for the month and crediting a re- 
serve account for possible inventory 
losses. At the time of taking the phys- 
ical inventory the reserve account 
would be applied against the shortages 
of the individual departments, the differ- 
ences adjusted through a charge or credit 
to cost of sales. Nothing can be deduct- 
ed from the book figures at the closing 
time other than the actual shortages as 
of the date of comparison, although in- 
ventories need not be taken in all de- 
partments at one time nor as of the date 
of closing. 


| 
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A thorough investigation of the causes 
of the inventory shortages and overages 
should be made, with special attention to 
the operation of the receiving room, 
to pricing of merchandise and retailing 
of invoices, to recording purchases on the 
department purchase and summary 
records, and especially to the reporting 
of changes in the retail prices of mer- 
chandise on hand. 


A careful study of the system will 
prove the system not at all complicated, 
but it must be understood thoroughly 
by those placing it in operation. The 
use of the system will not be recognized 


by the Government unless it has been 
correctly followed throughout the entire 
fiscal or calendar year for which the re- 
turn is made. An investigation of the 
cases of dissatisfaction with the system 
will show that the system has been in- 
stalled without a thorough knowledge 
of how to operate it. Properly installed, 
it has been tried and proven over and 
over to be a good investment for any 
retailer. If the merchants thoroughly 
understood the value of it to them in 
the efficient and economical management 
of their business, they would no longer 
hesitate about its adoption. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES anp PROFITS 


The following figures, taken from current newspapers, give the sales and 
profits in some of the leading department store groups: 


Year 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. .... 1924 
1923 
Gimbel Bros. Inc. ......... 1924 
1923 
May Dept. Stores ......... 1924 
1923 
National Dept. Stores ...... 1924 
1923 
Franklin Simon ........... 1924 
1923 
The Fair (Chicago) ....... 1924 


Kresge Dept. Stores, Inc. .... 1924 
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Sales Net Profits Net Profit % 


56,369,795 3,005,698 5.33 
51,232,360 3,337,887 6.52 
102,110,801 5,482,363 5-37 
101,544,467 7,378,645 7.27 
89,932,915 5,909,608 6.68 
90,997,655 6,680,542 7.34 
74,368,555 3,032,317 4.07 
72,331,456 4,309,780 5.96 
24,159,523 1,278,591 
23,475,109 1,399,065 5.96 
24,404,032 1,270,638 5.21 
9,489,039 328,933 3-47 
864,703 
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Merchandising Problems 


The Unprofitable Department 


James L. Fri 


HEN a line of merchandise in a 

department store becomes unprofit- 
able, it may either be discontinued or 
leased to an outside organization. Be- 
cause of the difficulty in clearly defining 
the term “unprofitable,” however, there 
exists a diversity of opinion regarding 
the policy of discontinuing or of leasing 
a particular line of merchandise. 

If considered as a separate unit, a de- 
partment may be regarded as unprofit- 
able when its operations show a loss after 
all equitable expenses have been charged 
to it. In the use of this basis, however, 
there are two ‘factors which must be 
carefully weighed: (1) Does the period 
considered give a true prospective of the 
department potentiality? (2) Is the 
method of prorating expenses such that 
the department bears its true share of 
the general operating burden? The 
showing of the department must be con- 
sidered in relation to its age, the period 
of the business cycle, and the general 
conditions in that particular line of mer- 
chandise. Some departments require five 
years to develop. Ordinarily, when a 
new department is opened, consumer 
sales resistance is high and a relatively 
large amount of money must be spent for 
advertising, for dependable merchandise, 
and for satisfactory service. If a good 
merchandising. policy is adopted, there 
is built up a cumulative advertising ef- 
fect which tends to decrease sales re- 
sistance and consequently to decrease the 
percentage of operating expenses. 

Although the phases of the business 
cycle are reflected in the general condi- 
tion of the store as a whole, their effects 
in the different lines are dissimilar both 
as to time and magnitude. This is 


especially noticeable as between luxuries, 
semi-luxuries and necessities. A con- 
sideration of a cross section of the busi- 
ness cycle gives a distorted picture of 


the true condition of a department as 
to its potential profitableness. Similarly 
the cycle of style or custom may bring 
about a temporary decrease in the net 
revenue of a particular line of merchan- 
dise. 


The method of pro-rating indirect ex- 
penses to a line of merchandise will 
materially affect the net profit figure and 
even in the most highly organized stores 
there is an element of guesswork as to 
the relative share of expense which 
should be charged to a department. 
With the general adoption of the stand- 
ard method of accounting, however, 
there is developing a more accurate 
statement of net profits in different lines 
of merchandise. 


A second consideration in determining 
profitableness is that of departments 
which show a net loss from year to 
year but are able to meet all direct 
charges and have a margin left to absorb 
some of the general overhead, although 
insufficient to break even or to show a 
net profit. For example, if a depart- 
ment shows a loss of $8,000 after ali 
equitable expenses have been charged to 
it, including $12,000 general overhead, 
should this department be considered un- 
profitable? If the department were dis- 
continued it is reasonable to assume that 
a large portion of the $12,000 overhead 
would have to be borne by the other de- 
partments so that the net result for the 
store as a whole would be a decrease of 
approximately $4,000 in net profits. It 
may readily be seen that from this point 
of view the determination of profitable- 
ness lies not within the department itself 
but in the relation that exists between 
the actual profits of the department as 
operated and the possible profits accru- 
ing from the use of the space for other 
lines of merchandise. 


A third and final consideration in de- 
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termining when a department is profit- 
able is that of the ‘drawing or good-will 
value of a line of merchandise through 
which it contributes indirectly to the 
net profit of the store. The ideal con- 
dition, of course, is to have every de- 
partment in a store show a net profit. 
Because of merchandising policy, local 
conditions, and the human elements in 
the store’s personnel there are, in most 
stores, a large number of departments 
which show a direct loss. For purposes 
of institutional prestige, some stores 
maintain elaborate dep.rtments with no 
intention of showing a direct profit from 
their operation. These may be in the 
form of style departments in specialty 
stores, the purpose of which is to create 
an atmosphere of distinctiveness. In 
other stores whole departments may be 
operated under the “guise” of leaders 
and merchandise sold at practically in- 
voice cost with the hope of creating an 
impression of relatively low prices. 


In some localities a customary low | 


level of prices has been established for 
departments such as boys’ clothing, so 
that these lines regularly show a loss. 
Although practically all department 
stores carry some lines of merchandise at 
a loss there is no department, it is be- 
lieved, which is universally operated 
without a profit. Because of the per- 
sonal interests or whims of the owners 
of the business, particularly when they 
are the active merchandise directors, cer- 
tain departments are pushed and other 
lines of merchandise subordinated. 


The elimination or retention of the 
so-called unprofitable department is 
largely dependent upon the merchandis- 
ing policy of a store. It has been well 
demonstrated that a store may success- 
fully concentrate on women’s and 
misses’ ready-to-wear. Similarly it may 
handle furniture exclusively or men’s 
and boys’ ready-to-wear and still be 
successful. A department store may 
base its appeal for patronage upon spe- 
cialized effort in a few lines of merchan- 
dise and would be consistent therefore 
in omitting certain departments. If, 
however, a store is operating as a “de- 
partment store” in the full acceptance 
of the term, its prestige depends to a 
large degree upon the maintenance of 
all lines which the shopping public have 


been in the habit of finding in depart- 
ment stores. The difficulty in elimin- 
ating a line of merchandise is that it 
weakens the position of the department 
store as a complete agency for the distri- 
bution of goods. It is in the large variety 
of merchandise that the department store 
differs from the specialty store. The 
institution must maintain itself,either as 
a group of individual specialty shops car- 
rying related lines, or as a department 
store carrying all lines. This does not 
mean that a department store must 
carry house furnishings or furniture. It 
does mean, however, that the failure to 
carry these lines detracts from the insti- 
tutional prestige of the department store 
and that there has been a failure to take 
advantage of the low sales resistance 
which has been built up because of the 
customary idea that any item may be 
purchased in such an institution. 

What an institution loses in complete- 
ness in lines it must gain by specializa- 
tion. Its whole existence in the face 
of competition must depend either upon 
the idea that it has all lines or on the 
idea that it is a specialist in some par- 
ticular lines. ‘The ideal condition, of 
course, is that in which there is speciali- 
zation in complete lines. If a store has 
built up a successful patronage and has 
developed the confidence of its clientele 
in ready-to-wear, it has presumedly a 
low sales resistance for any type of 
merchandise which it would handle. 

This is the principle upon which most 
of our large department stores developed 
and, it is believed, that it is on this prin- 
ciple that they will maintain themselves. 
It seems logical to conclude therefore 
that, if a department in a store is show- 
ing a loss, this loss is due to a lack of 
specialization, lack of proper emphasis, 
or inferior management rather than that 
the dep>rtment does not belong in the 
store. ‘lhe present scheme of merchan- 
dising is founded on the law of averages. 
It is not to be expected that all depart- 
ments will be profitable any more than 
that all items will bear a profit. The 
departmental accounting structure has 
been built up not entirely for the purpose 
of locating and eliminating unprofitable 
lines of merchandise, but rather for lo- 
cating and correcting the merchandis- 
ing policies in unprofitable lines. 
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Advertising Commercial Art 


Sales Planning 


EvuGENE BEAUPRE 


ALES planning is promoting busi- 
ness with a definite plan. It may 
be for volume; it may be for prestige; it 
may be for new business; and it may 
take any form from direct-mail to a 
style-show or lecture. But there is al- 
ways a definite plan in view. This defi- 
nite forecasting and preparation is 
worked out in a way that gives advertis- 
ing and merchandising a definite place 
in the planning. 

There are four factors that deter- 
mine the plan, namely: 

1. The general store policy. 

2. The record of the store’s past. 

3. The forecast or plan for a defi- 
nite period. 

4. The details in chronological order 
to carry out these plans to a successful 
conclusion. 

Good-will is the greatest asset any store 
can have, and any activity or promotion 
effort that will create good-will deserves 
the whole-hearted support of the store 
staff. Good-will may be defined as the 
confidence that the public has in the serv- 
ice the store renders. It is the customer’s 
opinion of the store’s ability t« satisfy 
that particular customer. Sales planning 
is primarily to establish good-will and 
to increase it. If for no other reason 
than this, the sales promotion office is a 
necessity. 

The General Store Policy. Every 
store has a decided policy. In our store, 
we have two goals in sales promotion: 

1—Volume so as to increase the busi- 
ness 10 per cent for the year. 

2—The establishment of the name for 
better service—better service in merchan- 
dise as well as in efficiency and attention 
to customers. 

Whatever the policy, it determines not 
only the activities of the promotion de- 
partment, but actually determines the at- 
titude and the outlook of the staff. 


The Record of the Store’s Past. 
“What a store has done our store can 
do,” is a good slogan for the promotion 
department. The definite plan is arrived 
at by going over the records that give 
the following information: 

Departments that have lost money. 

Departments that should be promoted. 

Departments that are easy to develop, 
either on account of demand, store loca- 
tion or store personnel. 

Departments that are going behind. 

Departments that are going ahead. 

Departments that are easy to promote, 
such as ready-to-wear, that is influenced 
by style demand, compared to staple de- 
partments, such as linens where a staple 
stock has to be carried all year. 

Events that have proved successful 
in other stores must also be consid- 
ered. This information is available 
from advertising records, syndicate re- 
ports, or market information. 


The Plan for a Definite Period. Spe- 
cial day sales that are planned with an 
idea of getting more people into the 
store on one day each month come in 
for as careful planning as do the store- 
wide events. These days were developed 
from the old Friday Bargain Day, when 
the idea was to have a weekly house- 
cleaning throughout the store. Today 
the newest and best merchandise is of- 
fered on these special days. 

Next come the big department events, 
such as the sale of furs, sale of furniture, 
toyland and Christmas program, school 
opening sale, fashion openings and others. 

Then regular merchandise must be 
considered. Eighty per cent of the busi- 
ness is done in regular goods, and very 
careful planning should be done to pro- 
mote the sale of merchandise at regular. 
prices, and to gain new customers as 
well as to hold old friends. This may 
be done through one or all of the fol- 
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lowing mediums according to the policy 
or location of the store: (1) newspapers; 
(2) direct by mail; (3) window dis- 
plays; (4) complete assortments at all 
times; (5) a constant and well planned 
campaign featuring a distinctive mer- 
chandise feature. By the last item is 
meant a particular name for the store 
goods that is nothing more nor less than 
a private trade name—it may be called 
“Leader” or “Feature” or any other 
name, the idea being that the customer 
can walk into the store at any time, ask 
for the “Leader” in shoes, hosiery, 
dresses, and feel assured of choosing from 
a complete assortment in a line of season- 
able and desirable goods. 

Carrying Out the Plan. The plan is 
worked out under two headings, “Things 
to be done” and “When they are to be 
done.” These are the two fundamentals; 
the element of time and the element of 
operation. 

Under the heading “Things to be 
done,” there 2re three main phases— 
merchandising, advertising, and contact 
with the staff. Merchandising includes 
display policy, price zone, policy of 
standard and regular prices; shopping 
on sales merchandise for seasonableness, 
desirability, assortment and value. 


News 


R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., recently 
acquired control of Davison, Paxon, 
Stokes Company of Atlanta. They will 
continue to operate the store under its 
present name. A new building costing 
several million dollars and comprising 
six stories with two basements is planned. 
An interesting feature is the sub-base- 
ment which will be used as a garage for 
the motor cars of the store’s patrons. 


On April 1, Hutzler Bros. Co., of 
Baltimore, joined the Retail Research 
Association and its merchandising branch 


the Associated Merchandising Corpora- . 


tion. Hutzler Bros. Co. becomes the 
seventeenth member of this association 
and will participate in the foreign as well 
as the domestic services which are sup- 
plied. 


The advertising section includes the . 
planning of newspaper advertising and 
of direct mail advertising. ‘The check- 
ing of the mailing list, the provision for 
additional typists and the preparation of 
a suitable means for handling the sta- 
tionery before and after addressing are 
also included. 

Contact with the staff means the 
thorough spreading of definite informa- 
tion about the coming event to all the 
employees so that all may have a knowl- 
edge of the anticipated results and thus 
be prepared to carry the event through 
to a successful conclusion. How this 
may best be done will be determined 
directly by the custom of the store. It 
may be by talks of the buyers, or it 
may be through the medium of an em- 
ployees’ dinner. ‘There might also be 
a merchandise council dinner for show- 
ing samples of sale merchandise. 

“When these things are to be done,” 
that is the carrying out of this plan, 
is the work of the sales promotion staff. 
They must keep the plans progressing 
as they should. They must co-ordinate 
the two main elements in department 
store business; namely,’ merchandising 


and advertising. 


Items 


Nine stores in New England and 
north middle west have formed the 
American Retailers’ Association. The 
main purpose is to combine their buying 
power, which will amount to nearly 
$100,000,000 annually. Harold B. 
Wess, the new managing director, came 
to the association from R. H. Macy & 


‘Co., Inc., where he served in the capacity 


of director of merchandise planning. 
The members of the group are: 
Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., New York. 
The Gilchrist Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Outlet, Providence, R. I. 
The Boston Store, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D.C. 
England Bros., Pittsfield, Mass. 
The Bernheimer-Leader, Baltimore. 
The Howeland Dry Goods Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Personnel 


Tapping the Right Source 


IsaBEL BARNUM 


HEN the history of personnel dur- 

ing the years 1914-1919 is re- 
called, attention is focused on a sharp 
rise in the curve of personnel activi- 
ties. No doubt the extension of person- 
nel programs was brought about through 
the urgent need for increased production 
during the war. In order to increase 
output, employers felt that co-operative 
relationships between employers and em- 
ployees were desirable. Many employ- 
ers, therefore, installed profit sharing 
plans, forms of welfare work, and more 
extensive methods of training employees 
than those formerly in vogue. “Effi- 
ciency” was the slogan at that time. 
And while “efficiency” has survived as a 
word in good English usage, it has be- 
come taboo to speak of “efficiency” in 
relation to a program of best methods 
for performing certain activities. In- 
stead of “efficiency” we now speak of 
“the most scientific methods” as the aim 
and final goal for industry and retail 
stores, 


Scientific methods are pervading every 
department of the retail store. As no 
department is satisfied with present 
methods, each is constantly striving for 
more scientific ones. Perhaps one of 
the most important of a store’s opera- 
tions, which science has not touched 
measurably, is the determining, locat- 
ing and securing of employees for an 
organization. 

Doubtless an employment manager 
feels some need of more scientific meth- 
ods of employment and frowns on pres- 
ent ones when he is blamed for the im- 


proper selection of an employee. If: 


the department manager doesn’t like the 
new employee, the latter is turned back 
to the employment department to be 
either transferred or discharged. Little 
is thought about the number and kind 
of applicants from whom the employment 


manager must make his selection. The — 
employment manager may have a most 
scientific job analysis at his finger tips, 
and most generally he has in mind the 
specific requirements for the position to 
be filled. He must then choose the 
applicant who approaches most nearly 
the qualifications necessary for the job. 
Often, when someone is needed to fill 
a position immediately, the first appli- 
cant is hired. Sometimes the employ- 
ment manager spends days and weeks 
of interviewing in order to fill one job. 


Where do these applicants come from? 
It is on this question that employment 
managers should focus more of their at- 
tention. Through its correct answer a 
greater ease and choice in selection would 
be possible. 

In a research study which the writer 
made recently in twelve large depart- 
ment stores, it was found that, for these’ 
stores, there are three main sources of 
labor supply. The first source is the | 
selection of employees from within the 
store; the second is from friends of 
employees; the third is through adver- 
tising (for the most part in morn- 
ing papers). Seven stores depended 
primarily on the first two sources; three 
stores on the third source, and two stores 
had no sources. Perhaps it is a bit un- 
fair to say that two stores had no sources. 
The fact should be explained by saying 
that these stores do not need to advertise 
or to make vacancies in personnel known. 
Every day these stores have sufficient 
applicants to fill any position occurring 
over night. The employment managers 
of these stores fel. that any store which 
had to advertise or post vacancies was 
not a desirable place to work. Possibly 
it did not appear evident to these em- 
ployment managers that stores accus- 
tomed to advertising and posting vacan- 
cies might have just as many appli- 
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cants who were merely seeking jobs, not 
knowing of an advertisement or a bulle- 
tin to the effect that a certain position 
was open. 

To these employment managers, this 


‘lack of a definite primary source seemed 


to be an ideal state, although the stores 
are actually in a critical condition as 
regard labor. Under the present situa- 
tion, the employment managers must 
select from only the applicants who ap- 
pear in their offices. ‘They have no op- 
portunity to canvass outside sources. 
Furthermore, they have to depend on 
their good judgment and intuition alone, 
as to which applicant is the right one. 
And finally, there is no chance for giving 
preference to employees within the stores. 

It was the firm conviction of the 
majority of employment managers inter- 
viewed that it is most advisable to give 
preference to employees. While only 
seven of the twelve stores make a policy 
of canvassing their own stores first, four 
others admitted that this was a commend- 
able source of labor. The majority of 
stores also agreed that schools and col- 
leges, employment agencies, files of pre- 
vious employees, and unaccepted appli- 
cants were not to be overlooked as valu- 
able sources. 

There were differences in opinion as 
to the best way to make vacancies known 
to employees so that they may have first 
consideration for a position. One store 
believes that it is not advisable to post 
the vacancy on a bulletin board because 
it is thought that such posting often 
makes hard feelings among competing 
applicants. Stores using bulletin boards, 
however, believe that this is the fairest 
way, that competition is good, that rival- 
ry spurs on the employees to work for 
a better position. In view of the fact 
that there is likely to be rivalry, that very 
fact helps to bring before the eyes of 
the employment manager the possibili- 
ties of taking employees whom he might 
not otherwise consider. The writer does 


‘not believe that there is any ill feeling 


among competing applicants when one 
of them is chosen, provided (and this is 
important) that at the time an appli- 
cant is refused, he is told why he could 
not qualify for the particular position. 
Telling the applicant “why” means giv- 
ing him the exact reasons. For example, 


if the position requires a person who 
has a knowledge of silks, the refused 
applicant should not only be told his de- 
ficiency, but should also be given a lit- 
tle encouragement in the suggestion as 
to how he might qualify for a similar 
position by taking a course in textiles or 
salesmanship. Of course, suggestions 
like this take an employment manager’s 
time. Nevertheless, it is time well spent, 
for in so doing, he is not only interest- 
ing and encouraging the employee, but 
also is building a valuable source of labor 
supply for the organization. 

From the results of this research, it 
appears that the place where the majority 
of stores first look for employees is 
within the store either by posting vacan- 
cies or by looking over records and select- 
ing certain employees to interview, or 
among friends of employees, by making 
it a policy to encourage employees to 
bring friends to apply for vacancies. 

The third most popular source of 
labor is through advertising. Stores 
using advertising as the principal source 
are convinced that they have greater 
variety of applicants for selection. The 
last statement may or may not be true, 
but as human nature is prone to take 
the easiest way out, the employment 
manager often sends a “want ad” by spe- 
cial messenger to one or more news- 
papers. If the position were such that 
a particular kind of training and ex- 
perience were required, the advertising 
method would be most efficacious. For 
example, an expert linoleum layer is 
needed. Such a person is very difficult 
to find at short notice, so if there are 
no names of linoleum layers on file or 
no one available within the store, ad- 
vertising is by far the best source. The 
main objection to advertising is that 
although it is often the easiest way of 
getting applicants, it does not necessar- 
ily follow that the easiest way is always 
the best. 

Granted that each one of these sources 
is valuable if used properly, no one 
source can be said to be the best 
for filling all vacancies. Accordingly, 
an employment manager should not de- 
pend solely on the employees within 
the store to fill all vacancies, nor should 
he depend solely on advertising. Just 
as the employment manager has some 
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form of job analysis for all jobs in the 
store, so must be made a very definite 
analysis of where to find the person best 
qualified for the job in question. For 
example, a vacancy occurs for a Satur- 
day special wrapper at the bargain tables. 
The employment manager finds that no 
one can be transferred permanently to 
that position, as all the wrappers are 
needed in their respective departments. 
From his job analysis, he knows that a 
person of junior ability is required. The 
thought flashes through his mind that 
school children often desire to work in 
stores on Saturdays, so he telephones the 
principal of a grammar school. The 
principal sends several pupils, a few of 
whom have had experience in retail 
stores. The employment manager has 
thus “tapped” the right source and has 
secured the best person for the job with 
the least lost motion. In this case, no 
question as “Where do these applicants 
come from?” need occur to the employ- 
ment manager’s mind. He has a refer- 
ence given by the principal before these 
applicants arrive. 

A buyer of blouses sends a requisi- 
tion for a new salesperson. The em- 
ployment manager again brings to mind 
the essentials of the job, and decides 


upon the best place to obtain this per- 
son. He recalls that the blouse depart- 
ment has an efficient stock girl who 
knows the merchandise and would do 
well as a salesperson. He promotes the 
junior girl, and fills the stock girl’s 
position by transferring a messenger who 
had been hired as an extra during the 
rush season and is no longer needed as 
messenger. In that way, the employ- 
ment manager has promoted a girl from 
a junior position to a salesperson, and 
has saved an employee from being dis- 
= through the use of the “trans- 
er.” 

Furthermore, the employment man- 
ager has performed a three-fold service 
to the store: He has given employees 
in his store preference over outsiders; 
he has facilitated the operation of an 
ideal promotion scheme; he has increased 
the loyalty, co-operation, and interest of 
two employees. The employment man- 
ager has not only performed services 
to the store, but he has put one of the 
store’s most important operations, the 
securing of employees, on a scientific 
basis by determining, locating, and se- 
curing for the organization as easily and 
quickly as possible, the right type of 
person to fill the position. 


Mr. John T. Corcoran, assistant gen- 
eral merchandise manager of Hale Bro- 
thers, San Francisco, has been in Eu- 
rope on a buying trip. He is expected 
back in New York early in April. 


Mr. Donald H. Griffith, assistant 
merchandise manager of Powers Mer- 
cantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is the 
proud father of a son, Donald Henry, 
Jr. Donald Senior is now merchandis- 
ing shoes, ladies’ undergarments, and 


house dresses. 


Mr. John C. Lilienthal is now buyer 
of furniture with F. A. David & Sons, 


Moscow, Idaho. Mr. Lilienthal spent 
one year at the School of Retailing and 
since has had experience in a furniture 
store in Pullman, Washington. 


Mr. Samuel Shapiro is now buyer of 
yard goods with the Boston Store in An- 
sonia, Conn. 


Mr. James R. Thompson has been 
promoted to assistant buyer of Basement 
Ready-to-Wear, Retail Research Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 


Mr. J. Raymond Westerman is assist- 
ing in the management of his father’s 


hardware store in Waldron, New York. 
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Eta Mu Pi Fraternity 


TA MU PI is the only honorary 

fraternity in the field of retailing. 
It was organized in 1922 by the students 
of the New York University School of 
Retailing. The Greek letters stand for 
Ethics, Science, and Retailing. The Fra- 
ternity has for its purpose the promo- 
tion of ethical standards in retailing by 
diligent study of and application to the 
problems in the profession. 


Active membership in the fraternity 
is limited to those who have taken at 
least 10 points of work in the School 
of Retailing and have an average of at 
least 80 per cent in class work and a 
satisfactory store service record. 

The Journal of Retailing is the out- 
growth of the Pi Pan, the fraternity’s 
early publication. This magazine 
achieved sufficient success to warrant its 
publication as an organ appealing to all 
interested in scientific and ethical retail- 
ing. 


Initiates 
N MONDAY evening, March 
oth, the Eta Mu Pi fraternity 

had its semi-annual initiation at the Uni- 
versity. The new initiates are: 
Lucille Carroll, B. A. Ohio Wesleyan. 
Newton J. Hale, Leland Stanford. 
Edmund Keating, Northeastern Uni- 

versity. 
Frederic Kruse, Dartmouth. 
Eleanor P. Miller, B. A. Mt. Holyoke. 
Mildred Peery, B A. University of 

Nebraska. 
Frances Seeds, B. S. Iowa State College. 
Howard K. Smith, Kansas University. 
Harold L. Stiebel, B. A. Johns Hopkins 

University. 
Elizabeth Whitaker, Abbot Academy. 
Wylie Wilkinson, B. A. Toronto Uni- 

versity. 

About 25 alumni of the fraternity 
were present. After the formal initia- 
tion, the group went to the “Samovar” 


on West Fourth Street for dinner and | 


dancing. 
Prizes 
Announcement was made of two 
prizes offered to the Junior Class by the 
alumni of the fraternity. One prize of 
ten dollars for the most satisfactory 
work in the course in “Store Systems” 
was given to Miss Mildred Peery. Miss 
Frances Seeds won a fraternity key as 
a prize for the best average in class and 
store work combined. 
Key 
Members of Eta Mu Pi will be inter- 
ested to know that the fraternity has 
slightly changed its key. new one 
is the same in design, but is heavier and 
has much better workmanship than the 
old one. Any alumnus interested in 


- buying one can communicate with Ted 


Clodius, care of the School of Retailing. 


Alumni Organization 

The alumni of the fraternity are now 
organized. The vote on the election of 
officers for the new alumni association 
resulted as follows: 
President ........ Robert M. Barnett 
Vice-President ..... Samuel J. Fosdick 
Secretary and Treasurer. Mary P. John 

Alumni dues of $2.00 are now payable 
to Miss John. The money is needed to 
help finance the Journal of Retailing. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Grace Griffith is now connected 
with the Credit Department of L. Bam- 
berger & Co. 

Mrs. Donald P. Myres (Marion 
Hopkins) is training director of the 
People’s Store, Tacoma, Washington. 

Miss Mary P. John has accepted the 
position of educational director with the 
Hecht Co., Washington, D. C. Miss 
John graduated from the School of Re- 
tailing in 1923 and since has been a 
divisional director in the department of 


training, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New 


York City. 
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School of Retailing 
Notes 


Prizes and Awards 
HE Trustees of the School of Re- 


tailing are offering three prizes of 
fifty dollars each during this second 
semester. One goes to the junior mak- 
ing the best record for the year in both 
store and school work; one prize is to 
be given to the person writing the best 
store report during the year, and the 
third prize goes to the candidate who 
writes the best master’s thesis. 

For next year (1925-6), the Trus- 
tees are offering two research fellow- 
ships of $650 each. Appointment for 
these fellowships is open to any student 
holding a college degree and who has 
successfully completed at least twelve 
points in the day division of the School 
of Retailing. 

The present research fellows are 
beginning to make up their reports on 
their investigations of the year. The 
reports are due to be completed on 
June Ist. 

Exhibit 

At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, the 
School of Retailing had an exhibit. The 
booth was decorated in the school 
colors, violet and yellow. An auto- 
matically continuous lantern slide ma- 
chine showed pictures of the school, the 
students at work in the stores, and it 
also gave publicity to the various courses 
taught. 


Night Division 

The following are the nineteen 
courses given this semester in the night 
division: 

Silk and Silk Fabrics. 

Woolens and Worsteds. 

Cotton and Cotton Fabrics. 

Interior Decoration. 

Advanced Interior Decoration. 

Psychology af Salesmanship. 

Principles of Dress. 


Retail Merchandising. 

Retailing Contacts. 

Hosiery and Underwear. 

Retail Accounting 37. 

Retail Accounting 38 

Retail Audit and Control 

Retail Copy Writing. 

Window Display. 

Department Store Sales Promotion. 

Retail Buyer in the Market. 

Elements of Retail Buying. 

Economics for Retailing. 

The total registration for the spring 
term is 587, the largest enrollment in 
the night division in the history of the 
school. Last spring the enrollment was 
504. 

The spring term registration includes 
two extra-mural sessions of John W. 
Wingate’s course, “Elements of Retail 
Buying.” One class, at James A. Hearn 
& Son, is composed of 46 buyers and 
heads of stock and meets from 4:30-6:30 
p. m. on Tuesdays. The other class at 
Bloomingdale Brothers is composed of 
28 assistant buyers, heads-of-stock, and 
section managers. It meets from 6:30- 
8:30 p. m. on Fridays. 


Summer Session 


Plans are now completed for the sum- 
mer session. The following seven 


courses will be given: 


Textiles. 
Psychology of Retail Salesmanship. 
Economics of Retailing. 
Personnel Relations. 
’ Elements of Retail Buying. 
Retail Merchandising. 
Retail Merchandising Control Prob- 
ems. 


Faculty News 


At the Convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, Profes- 
sor James L. Fri conducted a round 
table discussion on the subject of “Mer- 
chandise Training.” 
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Dr. Brisco has given several talks re- 
cently. At Syracuse University, his 
subject was “The Importance of Retail- 
ing as a Profession.” Another talk was 
given before the Men’s Club of Cran- 
ford, New Jersev, on “The Scientific 
Method in Business.” Other talks were 
before the Associated Retail Credit Men 
of New York City on “The Credit De- 
partment as a Service Department”; at 
the Central Y. M. C. A. of Brooklyn on 
“Opportunities in Retailing,” and before 
the Chamber of Commerce at Galt, On- 


tario, on “The Future of Retailing.” 


Fifth Annual Banquet 


HE Fifth Annual Banquet of the 

New York University School of 
Retailing was held on Tuesday evening, 
March 31st, at the Hotel Astor. There 
were about 275 merchants, students of 
retailing, and teachers present. 

Dean Marshall Brown of New York 
University was toastmaster. The 
speakers were Dr. John H. Finiey, of 
the New York Times; Alvin C. Dodd, 
Manager, Domestic Distribution De- 
partment of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Chancellor Elmer E. Brown 
of New York University. The Annual 
Report of the School of Retailing was 
given by its Director, Dr. Norris A. 
Brisco. Other features of the program 
were messages read by Mr. Jesse Straus 
from Secretary of Commerce Herbert C. 
Hoover and Governor of New York 
State Alfred E. Smith. A toast to 
President Coolidge was proposed by Mr. 
Samuel W. Reyburn. 

The following message was received 
from Governor Alfred E. Smith: 

“You will understand that I regret 
very much not being able to be present 
at the Fifth Annual Banquet of the 
School of Retailing. 

“Recognition by the merchants of the 
advantages of an educated and trained 
personnel has been one of the marked 
progressive changes in business methods 
in recent years. It has raised the stand- 
ards of business and has also put retail- 
ing in line with the general trend of 
making business a profession. Of course, 
you have had the co-operation of the edu- 
cational systems of New York and its 
neighboring communities. 


“The far-sighted retailers in the 
Metropolitan District who support this 
school deserve great commendation, and 
I am glad to express to you my best 
wishes for the future success of the 


School.” 


In his annual report, distributed in 
booklet form at the banquet, Dr. Brisco 
made the following plea for an endow- 
ment: 

“If retailing is to be recognized as a 
profession, the merchants should give 
serious consideration to their part in the 
undertaking. The first great force in the 
professionalizing of retailing is special- 
ized retailing education in the colleges 
and the schools of our country. Mer- 
chants should give assistance and take a 
personal interest in making possible text- 
books in the various branches of retail- 
ing. ‘This requires research, and finan- 
cial assistance should be liberal for its 
support. 

“There is needed the co-operation of 
merchants establishing retailing 
courses in high schools and in schools of 
commerce. This is perhaps the most im- 
portant task in reducing retailing to a 
professional basis. The work cannot be 
accomplished in a short time, but will 
take years. Furthermore, with our 
schools of commerce training students, 
the merchants will be assured of an ade- 
quate supply of trained men and women 
who will enter retailing with the aim 
not to experiment but to make it a life’s 
work. 

“Our merchants have been generous in 
their contributions to the School of Re- 
tailing. Their executives have given 
hearty co-operation in the development 
of the different courses. Furthermore, 
the merchants have shown foresight and 
patriotism in making possible the estab- 
lishment of this, the first School of Re- 
tailing in the history of commerce. 
Speaking frankly, without their support 
the establishment of the School would in 
my estimation have been an impossibility. 

“The School needs not only an endow- 
ment fund in order to make it self-sup- 
porting, but also a research foundation. 
Education and research are the two great 
needs in retailing. Each should have its 
own financial support.” 
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_ New York University 


School of Retailing 


Experience in New York’s, Newark’s 
and Brooklyn’s largest department stores. 
Earn while you train to be an executive. 
Store service linked with class-room in- 
struction. 

CertiricaTte - M. S. 1n RETAILING 


Fall Term opens September 17, 1925 
Summer School July 7 to August 14, 1925 - 

Illustrated booklet on application. For 
further information write Dr. Norris A. 
Brisco, Director, 100 Washington Square, 
New York City. 
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